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to the south ; in the valley runs a little stream. It is probable that from 
the sides of this brook the materials of the mound were procured. 

" It was composed entirely of sand without stones in it, and this 
sand was of various grey and brown tints, shading off to red and white. 
When a section of the hill was made from east to west each basketful 
of sand could be distinctly traced, even the side on which the person 
stood who threw it down could often be made out from the slope that 
the fallen burden had taken. As almost every basket had a different 
coloured sand in it, the effect produced was like the mottling of 
marble. It is proper that I should mention that one of the persons 
engaged in " the diggings" said that it was evident that children, as 
well as grown-up people, had been emploj^ed in carrying the sand, as 
some of the heaps were very small. This, I think, is not proven. 
As the heaps would not be thrown down regularly, it is evident that 
while some of them would be cut through the middle, and thus shew 
the largest section possible, others 'would be cut at the margin only, 
and thus seem much less than they really w 7 ere." 

Thanks were given to the author of the paper, and to Mr. Maw for 
permitting the exploration. 

A paper on " a Kjokken-modding in the Island of Herm," was then 
read : — 

Notices of a Kjohhen-Modding in the Island of Herm. 
By J. W. Flower, F.G.S. 

In laying before the Society some account of a Kjokken-modding, 
which I have lately explored in the Island of Herm, I do not appre- 
hend that the particulars which I have to communicate will be found 
of great importance, yet I venture to hope that they will not be devoid 
of interest, inasmuch as they relate to a people which, so far as we 
know, left no other traces of its existence, and they also bring down 
the Kjokken-modding period (or, at least, this particular kjokken- 
modding), to a much later date than has hitherto been assigned to 
it in Europe, and it thus constitutes a link between historic and pre- 
historic times. 

The Island of Herm is one of those known as the Channel Islands. 
It is situate between Guernsey and Sark, about three miles east of the 
former island. It is now the property of Mr. John Hyde, and it was 
by his permission that I examined the deposit in question in the 
summer of last year. 

The kjokken-modding is situate on the western coast of the island, op- 
posite a rock known as Pwat Island ; it is about ten feet above high water 
mark, and at the base of a considerable hill ; it now extends, in length 
about sixty feet, in depth from three to four feet ; its breadth has not 
been accurately ascertained by reason of the great accumulation of 
earth which has fallen from the overhanging hill. 

The result of several days' careful examination of this kjokken-mod- 
ding was the discovery of a very heterogeneous collection which it 
may be convenient to consider under the heads of natural and artificial 
objects. 
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The natural objects are, — marine shells, and bones of various ani- 
mals and birds; — the artificial consist of cylindrical bricks, pottery, two 
spindle whorls, a small piece of glass, some stone implements of a 
peculiar form, a small bronze pin, and an iron implement or weapon, 
portions of two stone querns, or hand mills, and some tiles with turned 
vip edges — " T idles a rebords." No human bones of any kind were 
found, nor were there any needles or other implements of bone. 

The bones comprise sheep, ox, horse, pig, goat, some few birds, and 
a very few fish vertebrae ; none of them appear to have been gnawn by 
dogs, as is the case with like deposits in Denmark, nor, indeed, have 
any remains of the dog been found ; the bones do not appear to have 
been subject to the action of fire, but, as in the Danish mounds, all 
those that contained marrow have been broken, probably to extract 
the marrow, and the jaw bones of the oxen and horses have also been 
broken. All the bones are of existing species except, perhaps, the ox, 
which, I believe, is the young of Bos longifrons, probably a small 
variety ; and the horse teeth appear to have belonged to a small race 
of ponies, probably like the Shetland ponies. 

The shells consist principally of limpets ; there are also some shells 
of Haliotis or ormer, mussels, oysters, and one or two Myas. All of 
these are now found recent on the shore, and all are usually sold 
in Guernsey market for food. When found, the limpets were often 
seen packed neatly inside each other, twelve or fourteen in one packet, 
just as they are sometimes put together by children in play. 

Thus far the contents of this kjokken-modding appear to correspond 
as nearly as may be with those of similar deposits in Denmark, which 
have been so often described. In each we find the remains of shell 
fish, taken from the neighbouring sea shore, and bones of various 
domestic animals, all of species still existing. 

The other objects, however, which were found here, indicate a very 
marked distinction, between the condition of those people and that of 
the ancient Danes. 

The most characteristic, and probably the most interesting, of these 
objects are the circular or cylindrical bricks ; these are of various 
lengths, but all of the same thickness, all have evidently been 
moulded by hand, on almost all is seen the impression of the workman's 
thumb or forefinger, sometimes both, and on several the impression of 
the cuticle is still plainly visible ; an impression is found at the base 
of almost all the bricks, as if, when in a soft state, they had been 
placed on the edge of a flat stone or plank. 

These bricks were mixed with the limpet shells and bones, and were 
found in such profusion, as to lead to the belief, that they must have 
been made on the spot. 

It is difficult to surmise what particular purpose in the domestic 
economy of these kjokken-modding people, they were intended to 
answer, certainly they were not adapted for any kind of building. Mr. 
Lukis informs me that similar things are now in use at Allahabad, whore 
the Hindoo potters place them under the jars and vessels to support 
them before they are burnt ; possibly these were used for the same 
purpose here, or the}r may been used to support the pans or pipkins 
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of which so many fragments are found, while the limpets were in course 
of preparation for food. 

Besides these cylindrical bricks, a large quantity of broken pottery 
was found. Some of this is very rude and coarse, and is evidently 
hand-made, while other fragments are clearly of Roman workmanship ; 
one piece exactly corresponds in pattern with a vase which Mr. Lukis 
lately obtained from the Roman station at Alderney, and several pieces 
of undoubted Saurian ware were also found. 

The hand-mills, or querns, of which portions were buried in the heap, 
are made from a conglomerate which is found in Jersey and on the 
opposite coast of France. These have an inrportant bearing upon the 
question of the people by whom these heaps were left, since it is clear 
from them that they were acquainted with agriculture, or, at least, 
were supplied with corn of some kind. 

No flint flakes or scrapers were found in the heap, nor any polished 
celts, although they are occasionally met with on the surface of the 
island, and in the cromlechs. The only stone implements met with, 
were some of those rude mullers, or chisels, which are often found in 
the Channel Islands, and some rounded and other stones, evidently 
used as hammers. The implements in question are usually about two 
inches long by one broad, and have at one end, and, indeed, some- 
times at both ends, two or three sharp edges or facets. 

These implements exactly correspond with some which have been dis- 
covered by the Rev. F. W. Lukis, in the interior of cromlechs previously 
unexplored. They are also found occasionally on the surface, both in 
Herm and in Guernsey, and so far as I am aware, are almost peculiar 
to the Channel Islands; some, however, have been seen in Cornwall. 
It is difficult to conjecture to what use they could have been applied ; 
possibly it was in connection with some small troughs or basins of 
stone, which are often found with them in the cromlechs, although 
none were found in this heap. 

The other objects met with, comprise a small bronze pin, an iron 
weapon or tool of some kind, too much corroded to allow of our ascer- 
taining its original form or use. 

Such, then, is the most accurate description that I can give of the 
objects found in this deposit. It remains only shortly to consider what 
conclusions we may draw from it, as regards the people with whom it 
originated. 

With regard to the Danish kjokken-moddings, some doubt exists as to 
whether they were cotemporary with, or anterior to, the date of those 
tumuli, in which so many highly polished stone weapons are found ; 
in short, whether they belong to the palaeolithic or neolithic age. A 
controversy on this subject has been carried on between Professors 
Worsaae and Steenstrup, the former holding that the kjokken-mod- 
dings preceded the polished stone periods ; while Professor Steenstrup 
considers that they were contemporary. 

The case, as regards the Herm kjokken-modding, is just the converse 
of the Danish ; the question is not whether it is older than the crom- 
lechs, but whether it is so old, and upon this there seems to be little 
or no doubt. 
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True, the same stone implements, and those of a peculiar type that 
are found in undisturbed cromlechs, are found in the kjokken-moddings, 
but they are found also on the surface, and the people who left the 
middens may have found them on the surface, or even have derived 
the art of making them from the men of the cromlech period. 

On the other hand, the cromlechs of those islands which have been 
most carefully explored by Mr. Lukis and his sons, are invariably 
found to be destitute of any traces of Roman pottery, or metal, or glass, 
nor do they contain any implements, to indicate that the people had 
any knowledge of agriculture. The presence of these things, therefore, 
in this kjokken -modeling is a proof of comparatively great progress in 
the arts of life, and leads to the belief that the people who possessed 
them, lived at a far later period than those who had them not. 

Upon a careful review of all the circumstances, I have arrived at the 
conclusion, that the kjokken-modding in question was probably the 
work of a small community of settlers on the shore, perhaps as potters, 
for the purpose of working the clay which is found here, and that from 
an occasional intercourse with Roman traders, or traders bringing 
Roman wares, they became possessed of the pottery and mill stones, 
and iron and glass of which the traces are found. We know that there 
was a considerable Roman settlement in the island of Alderney, from 
which those things may have been brought, or they may, perhaps, be 
assigned to an earlier date, as having been derived from some such 
wandering merchants as are mentioned by Strabo, on the report of 
Pytheas,as visiting the islands of the Cassiterides, and bartering pottery 
and salt with the natives for hides and metals. To what people, or 
nation in particulai', the colonists or settlers are to be ascribed we 
know not, and probably never shall know. They could hardly have 
been Romans, since there are no traces of any habitations, and those 
who had been used to Italian cities were not likely to camp sub Jove 
frigido. Neither could they have been of the same race which built, or 
were interred in the, cromlechs met with in these islands, since, for the 
reason above given, the cromlech builders must long previously have 
passed away. 

Thanks were voted to the author of the paper. 
Mr. Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie said the old Keltic practice of 
burying bodies above-ground extended far more to the south and 
uttermost east than was commonly supposed, even to Cape Comorin. 
It had prevailed in Wendic lands such as Pomerania, and there was a 
chain of tumuli extending from Britain as an Ultima Thule through 
Northern Europe to Persia and to the remotest regions of India, 
Burmah, Arracan, and Siam. It was always a rule, by or according 
to the Aryan idea, Aryans being considered as mountain races, to so 
bury the remains of the bodies, in strict rite, previously incremated. 
It was a Buddhist practice to incremate, as did also the Romans and 
others, and bury in the form of high tumuli, sometimes called topes. 
Buddhistic rites might be traced to these islands. He (Mr. Mac- 
kenzie) thought so at least, and regarded the Cleveland grave mounds 
as an indication of the fact, though, perhaps, more recent than some 
persons might think. 
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Mr. Lewis thought that anyone acquainted with the Welsh triads 
would perceive a connection between them and Buddhism, which 
might be a degraded form of a primaeval worship, of which Druidism 
in its better days was a higher representative. He thought there 
could be no doubt that the desecrated graves mentioned in the 
paper had been desecrated intentionally. 

Mr. Dendy said the black flints found in the mounds described had 
evidently been brought from some considerable distance, but why it 
was impossible to say. With regard to sepulture, the manner of 
burial practised in these gravehills was nothing like that of the 
Buddhists in India. 

The Rev. Dunbar Heath said it appeared to him that the relics 
found in the Yorkshire grave-mounds were comparatively recent, for 
they belonged to a period when the surface of the country was the 
same as it is now, and they comprised earthenware and other articles, 
indicating some advance in civilisation. 

Col. A. Lane Fox observed that the kitchen-midden could not in 
itself be regarded as an evidence of age. It was merely a refuse heap, 
and wherever there were kitchens there would be kitchen-middens. 
The age could only be determined by the relics contained in them. 
He had found kitchen-middens of the Roman age in the Isle of 
Thanet, in which were finger bricks similar to those described in the 
paper, mere lumps of clay squeezed in the hand, and shewing the 
impress of the fingers, associated with fragments of Roman pottery : 
they were probably used as supports in baking the pottery. He 
could not agree with some of the speakers in thinking that such sub- 
jects were not anthropological. If the science of anthropology was to 
be based upon facts, there was no source from which so much valuable 
evidence could be derived as to the origin and early history of man as 
from prehistoric archaeology, archaic anthropology, or whatever it 
might be called ; the terminology was quite immaterial, but the evi- 
dence relating to it was of the utmost value, for by collecting facts 
such as were contained in the papers that had been read, by classifying 
and arranging them systematically, we should obtain an insight into 
the laws observable in the development of human culture. 

Mr. Lewis said it did not necessarily follow that the cromlech 
building people had passed away, even if they had ceased to build 
cromlechs. As to the rounded pieces of earthenware, such pieces 
were still used to support the earthenware vessels in the kiln when 
being burnt. He did not consider kitchen-middens to be always very 
ancient. 

Mr. Dendy said the prehistoric age was not indicated by anything 
in the paper, for the kitchen-midden might have been formed by a 
people long after the prehistoric age had passed away. Herm was a 
mere barren island. People might have lived there perfectly isolated ; 
and might have been a rude people in consequence of the difficulty of 
communication with the main land. The cromlechs were different 
tilings from the kitchen-middens, and had nothing to do with the 
paper. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 



